It was the arrival in 1783 of Sir William Jones, the noted
Orientalist, that marked the real beginning of Anglo-Indian literature.
There were of course, epistolary volumes and travelogues previously,
but they were too crude to be considered as literature. Even the
environment was not congenial because the preceding period was
one of warfare and intrigue between the English and the French. It
was only after the English had firmly consolidated their power in India
that recognisable intellectual activity could commence. And the first
newspaper in English appeared in India as late as 1792.

Sir William Jones, however, is important not merely historically
as the pioneer of Anglo-Indian literature; he was also a pioneer in
many other ways, and the fact that he arrived in India for a judicial
career was for him no mere accident. He had longed for the opportunity,
and his mind too had been filled with thoughts of the Orient and the
intellectual possibilities that would be opened by the circumstances of
an Indian career. Even in his student days at Oxford, he had composed
poems like The Palace of Fortune and The Seven Fountains which
revealed, not merely a mastery of verse technique, but a keen aptitude
for Oriental mysticism as well, After arrival in India he founded the
Asiatic Society in 1784 and continued to be its President till 1794, the
year of his premature passing away. There was not a branch of
knowledge that he had not encompassed; he was endowed with unusual
intellectual stamina, and an unflagging zeal and an unfaltering
purposiveness throughout characterized his pursuit of professional
obligations and personal ambitions.

It is, however, curious that most of Jones's work should consist
of adaptation and translation. Several verses from a variety of
languages like Sanskrit and Latin, Persian and Arabic were 'Englished'
by him; he was the first Westerner to translate Kalidasa's Sakuntala
into English and thereby reveal the riches of Sanskrit poetry to the
Occident. It was on reading Jones's rendering of this Sanskrit play
that Goethe burst forth into the oft quoted poetic rhapsody. It was
Jones's belief that the cultivation of oriental poetry - with due attention
both to technique and thought - would revitalise English poetry and
unfold possibilities of experimentation. This conviction is effectively
projected in all his attempts at adaptation and translation.

Jones thus stands at the head of the tribe of Anglo -Indian